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analytical and may be made by means of the principle of contra-
diction, their axioms are all synthetic as well as a priori in charac-
ter.1 They are propositions which claim universal validity in
spite of the fact that their predicates are not contained even
implicitly in the conceptions of their subjects.
The same assertion will be found on examination to hold good
both of physics and of metaphysics. The conception cause cannot
be discovered by analysis of the conception of an event, and
propositions which assert the freedom of the will or the immortality
of the soul are certainly synthetic since they can be denied without
self-contradiction (which would be impossible if their predicates
could be shown by analysis to be contained in the concepts of their
subjects).
Hence our first attempt must be to discover what it is that
justifies us in formulating propositions of this kind (synthetic
a priori] in mathematics and physics,2 for in view of the success of
these sciences it cannot reasonably be doubted that we are justified,
and we have therefore only to discover the reason. We must then
consider .metaphysics, but in this case our problem is twofold. On
the one hand it must be admitted that here too we do formulate
synthetic a priori propositions, but on the other it cannot be
denied that such propositions do not and in the nature of the case
cannot receive the same kind of confirmation from experience as
do those of mathematics and physics. Hence we must examine
first the origin and second the,possible validity of such propositions,
and our four questions are:
i. How is pure mathematics possible ?
ii. How is pure natural science possible ?3
1 B 14.                                                          * B 20.
3 Kant believed himself to have demonstrated far more as regards the a priori
validity of physics than would be dreamt of nowadays, in that he did not regard
what he took to be its fundamental axioms as in any sense hypothetical. Modem
physicists regard their science as empirical to a far greater extent than Newton, let
alone Kant, would have thought tolerable. Its aim is to evolve hypotheses which
are coherent with one another (though even this condition is not satisfied without
qualification) hi order to explain phenomena. An hypothesis is taken to be con-
firmed when observed phenomena agree with it, and this demand that phenomena
should 'conform' is considerably modified by the use of statistical methods of
verification. In no case is it maintained that any law is valid beyond the possibility
of subsequent revision. Thus in practice the view taken is that of Hume, It is
agreed that we can detect necessary connexions between ideas (so that hypotheses
must at least aim at being consistent with themselves and with one another), but
the employment of these hypotheses in interpreting phenomena is not supposed to
give anything more than probable results.
Kant, on the other hand, was convinced that physics, as far as its principles